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WRECKED ON AN ICEBERG. 


ROGER KYFFIN’S WARD 


BY W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE HERO’S FIRST TRIP TO SEA,—THE FATE OF 
THE ‘* BRILLIANT.” 


Harry and the other pressed men stood for some 
time on the deck of the frigate, awaiting the ap- 
pearance of the commanding officer. Harry dreaded 
his coming, believing that Captain Everard would 
mmediately recognise him. At length an officer 
appeared from below, accompanied by the master-at- 
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arms, who held a ship’s lantern in his hand. The 
officer commenced his inspection at the other end of 
the line. The light not falling on him, Harry could 
not see his features, but his figure was like that of 
the captain. 

‘‘T must brave it out,’ he thought. ‘“ What shall 
I call myself? It must be a name I can recollect. 
Andrew Brown will do as well as any other.” 

Jacob was standing at a little distance from him. 
He had just time to step round and whisper, ‘I shall 


' take the name of Andrew Brown,”’ before the officer 
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approached. He was greatly relieved on finding it 
was not the captain. Jacob Tuttle gave his real 
name. He entered himself as Andrew Brown. 

As soon as the inspection was over, the men were 
ordered down below, Leite: told that they would be 
entered more regularly the next morning. They 
were told that they might lie down between the guns 
on the main deck, sentries being placed over them 
as if they were prisoners. 

Harry was only too thankful to find a quiet spot 
where he might stretch his weary limbs and finish 
his slumbers, which had been so rudely broken 
during the first part of the night. He was too 
sleepy even to think. He dreamed that the fray was 
renewed, for the most strange, wild, and unearthly 
sounds assailed his ears: shrill whistles, hoarse 
bawlings, fierce oaths, the stamping of feet and 
rattling of ropes, and shouts of all sorts, creating the 
wildest uproar he had ever heard. 

‘‘Yes, he’s alive, only drunk, may be,” said a 
gruff voice in his ear. 

‘No, he’s not drunk, only worn out pretty well, 
as you or I would be if we had not had a sleep 
for three or four nights. He’s young, you see.” 

These words were spoken by Jacob Tuttle, who, 
putting his arm under Harry’s shoulders, helped him 
to get up, and saved him from knocking his head 
against the gun-carriage under which he had been 
sleeping. For some seconds he felt stupefied. The 
whole ship, which was so quiet when he lay down, 
was now in a state of what appeared to him the 
wildest confusion—oflicers issuing their orders in no 
very gentle voices or refined language, and men 
rushing here and there, stamping along the decks 
with their bare feet, swaying up yards and bending 
sails, hoisting in stores, and lowering casks and cases 
into the hold. Harry, when he saw the number of 
men and size of the ship, began to hope that he might 
avoid the recognition of the captain. 

“‘T’'ll keep out of his way,” he thought, ‘‘and if 
Mabel does not tell him of my intention of going to 
sea, though he may think Andrew Brown very like 
Harry Tryon, he may possibly not dream of asking 
questions on the subject.” 

After breakfast the first-lieutenant went through 
the usual examination of the pressed men, and 
entered them under different ratings in the ship’s 
books. In those days muscle and activity were the 
qualifications most valued. Harry was able to 
answer in a satisfactory way the questions put to 
him, and was at once rated as an able-bodied sea- 
man, and, greatly to Jacob’s satisfaction, was 
placed in the same watch and mess with him. 

‘Tl show you what todo, Harry,” he said, “and 
you'll turn out as good a seaman as any on board.” 

The following day the ship went out to Spithead. 

Harry wrote two letters, no easy task amid the 
multitude of persons on board, male and female 
visitors of all sorts, at whose language and conduct 
Harry’s heart sickened. It was well that it did so. 
Better be disgusted with vice than witness it uncon- 
cerned. Very often our young sailor was interrupted, 
his paper saved with difficulty from profane hands. 
Still at last the letters were finished. One was to 
Mabel. He did not describe the scene by which he 
was surrounded. He told her simply that he had 
taken the final plunge, was now a seaman sworn to 
serve his king and country, but hoped soon to be an 
officer, entreating her not to mention his name to her 
father, and sent a message to Madam Everard and 





Paul Gauntlett. He entreated her to think kindly 
of him, and assured her that his own heart would be 
faithful to death. 

Poor Mabel! the letter did not give her much 
ag gi “As if I should ever cease to think of 

im,’”’ she said to herself. ‘‘ Oh, that he had been 
better guided.” 

He wrote also to Mr. Kyffin, directing the letter 
wisely to his private house, for he thought it more 
than probable that Silas Sleech would otherwise take 
possession of it. The letter was a long one, tolerably 
coherent on the whole. He confessed all that had 
occurred, made no excuses for himself, nor did he 
accuse Sleech. He dated his letter from the “ Bril- 
liant,” begging his guardian to reply to it, in the 
hope that an answer might reach him before the 
ship sailed. Day after day passed by, and no answer 
came. 

Harry heard with some considerable trepidation 
that Captain Everard was expected on board. He 
saw his gig coming off. The sides were manned, and 
the captain passed through the gangway to the 
quarter-deck, touching his hatin return for the salute 
offered him by the marines drawn up on either side. 
He glanced his eye aloft, and then along the deck. 
Everything was in excellentorder. Harry, who was 
nearer than he could have wished, stood his gaze 
steadily. He spoke a few words of approval to the 
first-lieutenant, and then went down below. Harry 
saw at a glace that Captain Everard on shore and 
Captain Everard in command of a frigate were two 
somewhat different characters. As the captain dis- 
appeared, Blue Peter was run up to the mast-head. 
It became generally known that the ship was to sail 
the next day: her destination, the North American 
Station and the West Indies. Harry’s heart sank 
when he heard this. 

‘“‘T may be away then three, perhaps four long 
years,” he said to himself. ‘‘ What changes may 
take place in the meantime! Yet I may have better 
opportunities of distinguishing myself than on the 
home station. I ought to be thankful.” 

Harry, as he looked round the decks, could not 
conceive how order could ever spring out of the fearful 
disorder which had seem to prevail. 

The ship was crowded with visitors. Boats in great 
numbers hung alongside, in which the boatmen were 
quarrelling with each other, while eager Jews endea- 
voured to find their way on deck to obtain payment 
of debts which they alleged were due to them from 
the seamen. Harry had little fear at this time of 
being recognised, the captain being generally em- 
ployed in the cabin. He was watching what was 
going forward, when he saw a wherry standing up 
under sail from the westward towards the ship. 

“Ts that the ‘ Brilliant’ ?”’ asked a voice from the 
boat, in which sat three persons—the boatman, his 
boy, and a young woman. 

‘‘ Ay, ay,” was the answer. 

The sail was lowered and the boat stood up along- 
side. 

‘May I come on board?” asked a gentle female 
voice, as the boat reached the gangway ladder. 

‘‘That you may, and welcome,” was the answer ; 
‘but you will not have long to stay, as the ship’s 
going to sea directly.” 

Harry thought he recognised the countenance of 
the speaker. Assisted up gallantly by the quarter- 
master stationed at the gangway, the young woman 
stood on the deck. She looked round with a some- 
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what scared and astonished gaze, but no sooner did 
her eye fall on Harry, who was watching her, than 
she ran towards him. 

“Oh! Mr. Tryon, is it you indeed? Can you tell 
me if Jacob Tuttle is on board? He came away 
without telling me that he was again going to join 
his ship, and 1 only heard just now from a friend of 
his at Portsmouth that he was on board the 
‘Brilliant.’ He would never wish, I know, to go and 
leave me without one farewell, and so I cannot 
make it out.” 

Harry recognised in the speaker Mary Cull, 
Mabel’s trim little waiting-maid. Jacob was aloft 
at the time, engaged in some work on the maintop- 
gallant yard. He had been too busily occupied to 
seo the different boats coming to the ship. Now, 
however, the task completed, he happened to cast his 
eyes down on deck, and even at that distance recog- 
nised the figure, though he could not have seen the 
pretty features of Mary. He observed, however, 


that she was talking to Harry. The knife he was | 


using, which hung round his neck by arope yarn, was 
thrust into the breast of his shirt, and quick as 


lightning he came gliding down the backstay close | 


to where the two were standing. Mary gave a shriek 
of terror when she saw him, thinking that he was 
falling. Before even she could utter another ex- 
clamation of alarm, he sprang nimbly on deck and 
stood by her side. 

“Mary,” he said, ‘‘ have you come to look for me ? 
IT would not have come away without wishing you 
good-by if I had thought I was not going to be back 
again pretty soon, but I was pressed aboard this 
ship, and had no chance of going back to see you 
and mother. You know I am a poor hand at writing, 
and I could not ask my friend here to trouble him- 
self about the matter, and so, Mary, that’s the long 
and the short of it. I love you, girl, that I do, and 
love you now more than I ever thought I would ; but, 
Mary, I did not think you cared for me, that’s the 
truth on’t, and now I know you do,” and Jacob took 
Mary’s willing hand in his, and looked into her eyes 
with an honest glance which must have convinced 
her that he spoke the truth, whatever he might 
before have done. 

“Jacob, I did not tell you I loved you before, 
because you did not ask me, but still I thought you 
knew I did, and as for Tom Hodson you was jealous 
of, I never cared a pin for him, and he’s gone and 
‘listed for a soldier.” 

Harry listened to this conversation not unamused. 
He understood the whole history in a minute. Jacob 
had left home in a huff, jealous of the attentions 
Mary was receiving from a rival, and now he was 
going away, to be parted from her for many years, 
perhaps never toreturn. He could not help compar- 
ing Jacob’s position to his own. Poor Mary was in 
tears. Jacob was vowing with earnestness that he 
would from henceforth ever be faithful to her. 

‘‘No, Mary, no, I am going among negresses and 
foreigners, black and brown girls of all sorts, and 
do you think I would take up with one of them and 
leave you?”? And Jacob laughed at his own sug- 
gestion. ‘*No, that I would not, not to be made 
port admiral, nor a king on his throne either. Mary, 
I was a fool to come away and leave you and poor 
mother, but it’s too late now, I must go this cruise. 
The king himself could not get me off. There’s no 
use asking the captain. Why he would only laugh 
atme. If he was to let me go, half the ship’s com- 
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pany would want to go and marry their sweethearts. 
I tell you a plain and solemn truth, Mary; but cheer 
up, dear girl. Never fear, I will be true and faithful 
to you.” 

Mary was too much occupied with her own grief 
to think much of Harry. However, she at last 
turned towards him. 

“Mr. Tryon,” she said, “are you going too? 
Surely that cannot be. What shall I tell Miss 
Mabel?” 

‘Tell her, Mary, what Jacob has said to you. I 
trust the time will quickly pass. I hope to do my 
duty faithfully to my king and country, and to obey 
my captain.” 

Mary was about to ask further questions, but the 
boatswain’s whistle was heard, uttering the stern 
order for all visitors to leave the ship. Jacob gave 
Mary an affectionate embrace, and assisted her down 
the side, Harry especially being very unwilling to 
detain her lest she should be seen by the captain. 
She had come away, Jacob told him, having gota 
holiday for a week to see her friends. The boatman, 
who knew Jacob, wished him farewell, for though he 
stared at Harry, he did not appear to recognise him 
in the dress of a seaman, so different to what he had 
been accustomed to wear. In a few minutes after- 
wards the merry pipe was sounding. Harry and 
others were tramping round with the capstan-bars, 
and the anchor was slowly hove up tothe bows. The 
_ proud frigate, under all sail, stood down the Solent 
toward the Needle passage. 

Harry turned his aching eyes toward Lynderton as 
| the frigate glided by. Though the sea was bright, 

the air fresh, and everything round him looked 
| beautiful, his heart sank low, and often and often he 
| bitterly repented the step he had taken. He quickly, 
however, learned his duty as a seaman, and Captain 
Everard more than once remarked to the first-lieu- 
tenant that he had seldom seen a more active and 
promising lad. 

‘You speak of Andrew Brown, sir?’ was the 
answer. ‘‘ Yes, he’s one of our pressed men, but he 
at once seemed reconciled to his fate. He will make 
@ prime seaman.” 

‘‘ Curious, I cannot help fancying that I have seen 
him before,” observed the captain, ‘‘or else he is 
very like a lad I know, of a family residing in my 
part of the country. However, that is fancy.” 

Probably from that moment Captain Everard 
thought little more of the likeness between Andrew 
Brown and Harry Tryon. 

The frigate met with remarkably fine weather 
during her passage across the Atlantic. As she 
neared the American coast, however, thick weather 
came on—such as is often found in those latitudes. 
It was night. The starboard watch was on deck— 
that to which Jacob and Harry belonged. The ship 
was under easy sail—a fresh breeze but fair. The 
captain was below. A bright look-out ought to 
have been kept, but bright look-outs are not always 
kept, even on board men-of-war. 

‘How cold it feels,” observed Harry to Jacob. 
*« What’s that white cloud ahead ?” 

Scarcely had the words left his mouth than there 
was a fearful crash. Every timber quivered. Down 
came the foremast. The bowsprit also was carried 
away. ; 

‘‘She’s on an iceberg! ’”’ was shouted out. 

Dismay seized the hearts of the stoutest. In an 
instant all was confusion and disorder. In the midst 
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of it, a voice sounding above even the wild uproar 
ordered the men to their stations. The ship had 
bounded off, and now glided by, leaving the iceberg 
on the starboard side. Still the sea drove her against 
the base. Twice she struck with fearful violence. 
The mainmast followed the foremast, speedily carry- 
ing the mizenmast with it. The gallant frigate lay 
a helpless wreck on the dark tossing waters. The 
captain ordered the carpenter and his mates to sound 
the well. In a few short minutes he reported ten 
feet of water in the hold, increasing fast. Starboard 
bow stove in, many planks alongside ripped off! 
The ship must inevitably founder. 

In an unshaken voice the captain announced the 
dreadful fact. 

‘‘Remain calm and collected, and do your duty to 
the last, lads,” he cried. 

Orders were given to get out the boats. 

Rafts also must be made, though there was short 
time for building them. The crew worked with a will. 
Had they been wearied out with pumping they might 
have givenin. They had good reason now for working 
hard. The ship laboured heavily. The officers and 
many of the older seamen knew well, from the slow 
heavy movements, that she had not long to float. 
The carpenter by another report confirmed their 
fears. Harry, with other seamen, was engaged in 
making a raft on the quarter-deck. It was smaller 
than the rest, and nearly completed. The captain’s 
voice was again heard ordering the boats to be 
lowered without delay. While the men were engaged 
in obeying the order the stern of the frigate seemed 
to lift up. Down sank the bows, and with one awful 
plunge the proud frigate rushed downward into the 
ocean depths. A wild cry arose, such as even the 
bravest utter in a moment of extreme peril. Jacob 
and Harry leaped on the small raft. The grey dawn 
had just before broke. Some of the larger rafts, not 
yet completed, were sucked down with the sinking 
ship. Several boats suffered the same fate. Others 
were swamped. The small raft was whirled round 
and round, a few men clinging to it, Harry and 
Jacob among them keeping their hold. Here and 
there were despairing faces gazing their last at the 
sky ere they sank beneath the water. Now and then 
an arm was seen uplifted grasping at air. Broken 
spars and planks escaped from the unfinished rafts, 
drowning men clinging to them, though many of 
those who clung there soon dropped off. 

Harry and Jacob had helped three shipmates to 
climb up on to the raft. Not far off a man was 
struggling to gain a spar which floated near. Even 
by that light he was seen to be an officer. 

‘“Tt’s the captain!” cried Harry; ‘“‘I must save 
him.” 

Springing from the raft, he swam out towards the 
captain. The officer was close to a spar, but his hand 
failed to clutch it, and he sank. Harry dived rapidly. 
His hand grasped the captain’s collar, and with an 
upward stroke he returned to the surface. He looked 
around. The spar was not an arm’s length from 
him. Placing the captain across it, he pushed it to- 
wards the raft. The captain was saved from imme- 
diate death. But what prospect had those poor 
fellows, on that small raft out on the stormy ocean, 
of being saved? No sail was in sight. One boat 
only had escaped destruction. She was already at 
some distance. Those in her did not perceive the 
raft. Already, probably, she was overloaded. Soon 
a sail was hoisted and she stood away to the west- 





ward. The saddest sight of all was to see the 
poor fellows clinging to the pieces of wreck one by 
one dropping off. The sun rose, the mist cleared 
away. Six men on the raft alone remained on the 
waste of waters. 





ROME IN 1871. 
BY MARY HOWITT. 
I.—VILLEGGIATURA, 


Sprine begins very early in Rome, so early indeed 
that one soon forgets winter. In April it is almost 
summer, with skies of cloudless blue, gorgeous sun- 
sets, fields full of flowers, and the table abundantly 
supplied with the finest early vegetables, peas, beans, 
new potatoes, and artichokes. To us it seemed like 
a modern paradise, and the last thought in our minds 
was any necessity for running away. But no sooner 
had the year advanced to the middle of May, when 
the roses in the Pincio Gardens, and in all the gardens 
round Rome, were in the fullest pride of their beauty ; 
when white lilies were out, and the air was fragrant 
with the odour of orange-blossom, than all the world 
began to think of moving. A perfect frenzy seemed 
to have seized upon landlords to enlarge their houses 
and increase their rents. Everywhere scaffold poles 
were being reared, and the roofs of houses taken off 
preparatory to building additional storeys on the old 
walls. The Romans have always had a passion for 
erecting lofty houses. Anciently they were restricted 
by law from building them above a certain height, 
whence probably came the habit of raising Joggia, or 
tower-like additions on the roofs, which gives so 
much picturesque detail to the roof outline of these 
Roman houses. 

Generally speaking, the higher you mount in a 
house the better are the rooms, and there is reason 
for this. In the old parts of the city, where the 
streets are narrow, there is much noise, and neither 
sun nor free circulation of air below. The lower 
storey is, therefore, used for business, and Rome, 
which has lived by the influx of strangers arriving 
at the beginning of winter, like migratory birds, and 
moving away again after Easter, has built and con- 
trived her houses for their accommodation. In this 
way you have often to ascend te the third or fourth 
storeys before you can reach your friend. This year, 
however, at the very moment when the Pope has 
denied to Rome those especial attractions of the Church 
which have hitherto drawn hither such thousands of 
wealthy strangers, a new class of strangers, no less 
requiring accommodation, rise up in tempting perspec- 
tive before landlords and householders—not coming 
as mere birds of passage, but as 30,000 permanent 
residents in the great train of the Italian Govern- 
ment about to be removed to Rome. Already new 
streets, broad and modern, in the style of ordinary 
cities, are laid out, and many-windowed lofty piles 
of building, houses large enough almost to accommo- 
date fifty families in each, lifted aloft their square- 
formed fronts into the sweet May sunshine, looking 
very much like mean parvenues in comparison with the 
stately old ruins around them, though they might be 
hardly more than shapeless masses of masonry. 

On every hand, therefore, was movement and 
change; landlords demanding increased rents, and 
old tenants, attached to their homes by the pleasant 
residence of many years, in despair at having to leave. 
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In the meantime the work in bricks and mortar was 
industriously going on. Venerable old convents were 
being converted into barracks, and world-renowned 
old palaces into public offices. Worthy old priors 
and heads of religious houses, men very much better 
than the institutions to which they belonged, wore 
the most melancholy air, waiting to be turned out of 
homes which had become dear to them as life itself. 
Yet, strange to say, even Papalini landlords, who 
stand high in the Church, cardinals for instance, who 
keep so strict a watch over their tenants as to employ 
spies to ascertain if they work on saints’ days, even 
they, and such as they, could not resist the tempta- 
tion of increasing their income by erecting additional 
storeys upon already full houses and studios, even 
though the head of the Church might curse those 
who rented them. ‘The hurry to do so was so great 
that the work was allowed to proceed on Sundays. 
But Churchmen are not superior to human nature, 
even though the exigencies of these strange times 
make some of them more liberal than their creed. 
‘hus Monsignor Merode, who has land to sell, did 
not scruple negotiating for a portion of it to the 
American Evangelical Church for the erection of a 
chapel within the walls of the city, an utterly impos- 
sible thing twelve months ago, though I believe they 
did not agree as to terms. 

But, as I have said, in this beautiful month of May, 
when cherries and wild strawberries of the finest 
quality were selling plentifully in the streets, every- 
thing was in a state of change; the old Corso was 
smartening itself up, and even timeworn and grandly 
weather-stained old palaces were yellow-washing and 
grey-washing their faces, and making themselves 
look fine against the King came with all his Court, 
greatly to the offence of every artistic eye and heart 
which loves shabby, dingy old Rome better than any 
of those fine modernised capitals which it is feared 
her new rulers may wish her to imitate. 

Now in all this movement and unsettlement, nothing 
was more natural than that the general mind should 
turn to villeggiatura, or country quarters. Already the 
English and American strangers were moving off to 
Naples and elsewhere, whilst the English and Ameri- 
can residents were variously talking of Perugia or 
Sienna, or the sea-coast above Ancona, whilst others 
advocated Tivoli, or Albano, or Frascati, or some 
other place higher on the mountains which border 
the southern side of the Campagna, and give a 
character of grandeur to the Roman landscape. 

This villeggiatura is a portion of Roman life, there 
being a traditional notion that the city is not healthy 
during the heat of summer, and that the fatal 
malaria of the Campagna finds its mysterious way 
éven there. The experience of the best informed 
makes this, however, very questionable ; nevertheless 
people fancy that this season must be more than 
usually unhealthy, owing to the inundation of the 
winter; besides which, change of air, if not needful 
for health, is pleasant to every one, as the Londoner 
finds it when he goes off to Wales or Scotland, or 
even to Brighton. Hitherto, so long as all was pro- 
sperous in the Church, the Pope himself, whenever 
he chose to do so, could go into country quarters, his 
summer pleasure in that case being taken at Castel 
Gandolfo, a beautiful and picturesque residence 
standing on a wooded height above the Lake of 
Albano, and commanding a magnificent view. Now, 
however, this voluntary captive, who seems to have 
the utmost objection to his foreign friends thinking 
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that any freedom of action is allowed to him, re- 
mains with his faithful cardinals and monsignore in 
the Vatican, taking his pleasure, not in woods and 
fields, but in the extensive sculpture-galleries of the 
Vatican, where, according to report, he daily walks 
at such hours as visitors are not admitted. 

As the proverb which bids us do at Rome as the 
Romans do is certainly founded on reason, so we, 
like everybody else, having to give up our house, 
looked round for country quarters, upon which we 
entered on the 25th of May. Our temporary home 
was the Villa Hoffman-Overbeck, the favourite sum- 
mer retreat of the good Overbeck, that deeply reli- 
gious old German artist who lived, and painted, and 
“served God, though in a Roman Catholic way, 
through a long life, and died in Rome last Novem- 
ber'twelve months, and as our sojourn here was very 
agreeable, I may perhaps be allowed to enter into a 
few details. 

We were in the curious village of Rocca di Papa, 
2,648 feet above the Mediterranean, which we saw 
gleaming out, blue, green, or silver, along the western 
shores of the Campagna. Anything much queerer 
than the village itself could hardly be imagined. 
This rock of the Pope is a vast black volcanic mass, 
to which the houses, which look as if they were 
rudely cut out of the same stone, cling to the very top, 
like bats. The whole of this district indeed is 
voleanic, the beautiful lakes of Albano and Nemi fill 
the craters of extinct volcanoes, and the earth itself 
sparkles in the sun as if composed of powdered vitri- 
fied matter. 

Ascending to the height of Rocca di Papa, you 
find yourself on a green extensive platform, the 
ancient camp of Hannibal, from which rises the still 
loftier height of Monte Cavo, the highest summit of 
these Alban Hills. Their lower ranges, covered with 
chestnut wood, and interspersed with cultivated land, 
form an upper terrace, as it were, to the great Cam- 
pagna, a second sea, purple, green, or yellow, accord- 
ing to the time of day or the state of the atmosphere. 
In the centre of this vast and world-renowned plain 
lies Rome, its pale grey roofs and buildings gleam- 
ing out creamy white in the early morning, often lost 
sight of later in the day, unless some effect of sun- 
light seizes upon the cupola of St. Peter’s and brings 
it out bright against a background of dark cloud. 
Every object before you is historical: there run the 
long lines of the Via Appia and Via Latina, marked 
by their ruined tombs; there the solemn march of 
the aqueducts, with their interminable arches; every- 
where are the grey, ruined piles of imperial villas, 
and here, just facing us, are the green mounds which 
are all that remain of the once beautiful Tusculum. 

Such was the situation of our temporary home, and 
we thought ourselves somewhat fortunate that a few 
days after our arrival the Jnfiorata, or flower-festival 
of Genzano, was, after an interval of some years, 
about to be celebrated. Usually this féte, which was 
particularly interesting to us, as well as to all the 
admirers of Hans Christian Andersen’s Improvisatore, 
is held on the octave of Corpus Domini, which would 
have thrown it about a fortnight later, having always 
hitherto been a church festival. Now, however, when 
everything belonging to the Church is turned topsy- 
turvy, the Church would have nothing to do with it 
—would not even open its doors to it, nor look out, 
though the people of Genzano themselves, as well as 
of all the villages and towns throughout these moun- 





tains, are rigidly Papaliri. No; they would have no 
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hand in it, for was not the Duke Sforza Cesarini, the 
Lord of Genzano, an adherent of the Italian usurper? 
So he was, and as the Church refused to sanction the 
fete, the Duke himself took it in hand, the time of its 
celebration was anticipated, and Prince Humbert and 
the Princess Margaret were to see it. 

The road to Genzano from Rocca di Papa is a 
bridle-path through chestnut woods, and as the 
weather was hot and the distance six miles, we 
ladies, four in number, were to ride thither on asses. 
Asses and mules are, indeed, the only beasts of 
burden which are seen about Rocca di Papa. Char- 
coal is extensively burned in these woods, and timber 
sawn into boards, but both charcoal and timber are 
carried away on their backs. Into the higher parts’ 
of this village nothing but these animals or goats can 
climb, there being only one regular street in the 
place, the rest being paved flights of steps, or rather 
rudely cut or worn by the use of ages. 

By nine o’clock the asses, attended by Checco, the 
servant of the house, and Pietro, to whom two of 
them belonged, set off carrying the provision baskets 
and necessary wraps, we all preferring to walk rather 
than ride through the throng of villagers, partly 
congregated to see us off, and partly sitting to gossip, 
it being a festa, or holiday, and they not having gone 
out to work as usual either on the Campagna or in 
the potato or bean fields. And what a wild, un- 
kempt, Lrish-looking population they were! the men, 
at least, in their old slouched hats, burned brown in 
the sun, and their ragged old clothes, mostly out at 
elbows and knees, or patched with every variety of 
cloth and colour. The women have a costume often 
with bright-coloured stays and aprons, always with a 
cotton handkerchief pinned square at the top of the 
head and falling down behind; this, on high days 
and holidays, will be white with embroidered edges. 
Usually, however, it is of a bright colour, scarlet, 
crimson, or orange, and the effect is very good. 
Many of the women are handsome, and the children 
often really beautiful, but seldom do you meet either 
woman or child without their begging, and some 
of them very pertinaciously too. The fact is, tthe 
Church has for so long made almsgiving a cardinal 
virtue, that the poor almost think they do the 
wealthy a service by affording them an opportunity 
of advancing a few steps heavenward. It is your 
duty to support them, and if you refuse them an 
alms, they will inquire if you are a Christian, and 
if so, bid you go home and do penance. 

Through this peculiar Rocca di Papa population we 
passed, and on by a broad terrace road, through chest- 
nut woods, under Monte Cavo, for about half a mile 
to the little church of Madonna della Tufa, a great 
place of pilgrimage. An aged monk, who is called 
a hermit, lives in a little dwelling on one side of the 
chapel, and takes care of it; and the chapel, and the 
hermit, and a tall red crucifix in front, make the 
place altogether very attractive to the villagers 
round, especially to the women and children, some 
of whom are coming up every few minutes to say 
their prayers in the chapel, or to kneel and kiss the 
foot of the tall red crucifix opposite. But these 
Rocca di Papa people, let them be as ragged or as 
dirty as they may, are the most devoted of Papalini, 
spite of the Italian company of soldiers which has 
been stationed amongst them since the 20th of 
September. It may have been promulgated that 
they have brigand propensities, for the indulgence 
of which the extensive solitary woods of this region 
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afford them opportunity. ‘‘ But,” says our excellent 
friend Carl H., “‘ this is not true of them, whatever 
it may be of wild Abruzzi people, who used occasion- 
ally to come over these wooded mountains as far as 
Rocca di Papa. The Rocca people are too good 
Papalini to be brigands !” 

Yet a word or two more about these mountaineers, 
then we will proceed to Genzano. They have a 
peculiar kind of singing. We heard it first in Rome, 
from a woman who frequented a public washing- 
place near our house. It consists of the most extra- 
ordinary changes of voice and long-drawn-out 
cadences, a melody impossible to describe, but to 
which one could not help listening, and which a 
musical friend of ours said was the Tivoli singing. 
The same prevails here, and extends through the 
whole of these mountains, coming down probably 
from the times of the old Sabines and Volscians. Be 
its origin, however, what it may, it is sweet and 
peculiar, and when heard in the evening from several 
voices, especially those of women returning from their 
field-labour, its plaintive tenderness touches one’s 
heart, for it is set in that minor key which belongs 
to all ancient national melodies. The people here 
sing very much. Singing or silence may be taken as 
an expression of the popular feeling in any Italian 
district. “When the people are happy and contented 
they sing. In Rome at this time they are silent; you 
hear no singing there. They are not yet satistied. 
They have begun to think, and they cannot sing. 

The evenings here were inexpressibly delightful, 
the nightingales sang in the chestnut woods, and the 
sun sank below the far horizon of that illimitable 
plain with a splendour almost tropical. Coming 
down on one of these lovely evenings from the lofty 
meadow-platform of Hannibal’s Camp, we were 
obliged to pass through the higher parts of this 
strange rock village, house perched above house, 
down a rude rock flight of steps, as if from one roof 
to another. All at once we were faced by a little 
troop of lads, all rags and tatters, with bare, dirty 
feet, and either bare-headed or with old hats on 
which might have belonged to their grandfathers. 
On they came in exact order, but in single file, along 
the narrow channel of the rock called a road, and 
shouldering stout sticks for muskets, under the com- 
mand of an active little officer, with a white paper 
band on his arm, and the air of a general. We had to 
step aside and make room for them, when all at once 
-a halt was called, and the little troop was marshalled 
and made to go through their evolutions, shoulder 
their arms, ground them, fire, charge, fire again, but 
this time fall to the ground and take aim at the large 
village of Marino lying below, four miles off, on the 
edge of the Latin plain. The leader of this little 
troop could not have been more than eleven, the 
youngest might be seven, yet they had the most 
perfect self-composure, and every movement was 
agile and graceful. This was a little Papalini 
troop, true to the Holy Father, and ready, as they 
thought, to fight for him. But the worst of it was, 
that they were inveterate little beggars at the same 
time; and no sooner was their military display over 
than the little leader stepped forth, and holding out 
his dirty little hand, said, with a coaxing smile, 
‘* Datemi qualchecosa.”” But we never give to these 
beggars, and so parted a little disgusted with each 
other. 

Now, however, when we were advancing up the 





steep road, with our train of donkeys in advance, on 
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our way to Genzano, we soon found ourselves attacked 
by the Date mt qualchecosa tribe, and amongst them our 
bright little general of the former evening, with his 
stout stick in his hand, and now all smiles, declaring 
himself our protector. ‘‘I knew they would be 
teasing you with their begging, Signor Carli,” said 
he, addressing Carl H., who was with us, ‘“‘so I am 
come to defend you as far as Genzano.” ‘ Whata 
clever little fellow that is!” said M. to Carl H., 
speaking in English, ‘‘we saw him the other even- 
ing acting as a general.” ‘‘ Not general, signora,” 
retorted he, as quickly as if he perfectly understood 
English, ‘‘ but sergeant.’”? And so in truth it was, 
for he had the sergeant’s stripe on his arm. 

But the little sergeant’s services not being desired, 
he was told summarily to go back, both he and the 
whole ragamuffin crew that were following. He was 
not, however, to be snubbed or taken down in that 
way ; and, with the blandest smile, replied, ‘‘ Pardon 
me, Signor Carli, I am only going to the Madonna della 
Tufa, to my morning devotions,” and running on and 
mounting one of the foremost donkeys, he alighted 
with the air of a conqueror at the little chapel 
door. 

And now we are deep in the chestnut woods on 
our way to Genzano. Above, but now somewhat 
behind us, is the white convent of the Passionists on 
the lofty Monte Cayo, and where, until the middle of 
the last century, stood the remains of the great 
temple of Jupiter Latialis, which was made use of by 
Cardinal York, the last of the Stuarts, to build this 
convent. But the old paved road of the Via 
Triumphalis still in part remains, up which many a 
victorious Roman general, Julius Cassar amongst the 
rest, marched on foot to receive the honours of a 
triumph. Here and there, through the openings of 
the woods, we saw below us the far-spreading 
Campagna, the green wooded heights of Albano 
and Castel Gandolfo, and beyond, the silvery belt of 
the sea. ‘The path was so narrow that we could only 
advance in single file, with bushes of golden broom 
bending with their weight of blossom to the earth, 
and such a brilliant variety of flowers bordering the 
wayside as could only be equalled in an English 
flower garden, We thought the summer flowers of 
Switzerland last year unsurpassable, but in this still 
finer climate, and in these solitary woods, they are 
in undisturbed luxuriance, and even more beautiful. 

Almost before we knew it we were at Genzano, 
and here, leaving our donkeys to the care of our 
attendants, proceeded down one of the three fine 
avenues which were planted by one of the dukes of 
Cesarini upwards of two hundred years ago, and 
which, now in their prime, make such a beautiful 
feature of the place. Formerly this flower-festival 
drew hither thousands of spectators, especially 
strangers from Rome. This year there were but 
few, comparatively speaking, but amongst them a 
good number of Danes, who, like ourselves, probably 
first heard of it from their countryman, Hans Christian 
Andersen. Although the peasant crowd seemed con- 
siderable, yet it was much less than usual, and but 
few wore the beautiful Albano costume. But apart 
from political or religious influence, this costume— 
the most picturesque and elegant, as well as the 
most costly of this part of Italy—is gradually going 
out of use. The ready money of the forestiert has 
tempted the possessor of gold and coral ornaments, of 
almost priceless value, to part with them, and without 
these few cared to wear the gold-embroidered jacket 
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and the delicately embroidered muslin kerchief for the 
head and neck. We saw only three women in this 
costume perfect, and not more than a dozen partially 
so. As a characteristic and harmonious feature of 
the Italian landscape, this disappearance of costume 
is to be regretted, especially as nothing but a poor 
and mean modern style has been adopted in its place. 
But change and modernisation come with the influ- 
ence of railroads. 

Groups of people were seated under the broad shade 
of the avenues taking their luncheons—some of them 
from Rome, their carriages standing near, also in the 
shade. Some of them were our own acquaintances, 
and pleasant recognition took place. But we were not 
tempted to follow their example, and seeking less 
publicity, we retired into the shadowy nook of a 
garden, which was kindly offered for our use, and 
adjoining which were large buildings or sheds con- 
taining immense stages of shelves, on which lay 
certainly millions of silkworms, ravenously devouring 
green mulberry leaves, with which an old woman, 
the only person visible about the place, seemed to 
have been supplying them. 

The gun fired for the horse-race, which opens the 
business of the day, as we were taking our pleasant 
meal; but it offered no inducement, being attended 
with cruelty greater than that of the Carnival races in 
Rome: therefore we took our time, then wandered up 
the second avenue to the Cesarini Palace, beautifully 
situated on the edge of the old crater in the basin of 
which the blue lake Nemi lies nestled. The band 
was playing in front of the Palace, and we rejoiced 
to know that the old tragedy of the family was now 
ended, and that the present Duke and his brother 
were enjoying their birthright. A dark cloud hung 
over the birth of the late Duke, who was: brought 
up in humble circumstances, and as a young man was 
a miniature-painterin Rome. A rich English family 
lived in the same house, and he was employed to 
paint the portrait of the daughter, when, as some- 
times has happened before in such cases, the two fell 
in love with each other. Of course the father would 
not give his consent to their marriage, on which the 
lovers parted vowing eternal fidelity. Not long after- 
wards an old woman confided to the young painter that 
although he had been brought up in Santo Spirito, 
or foundling hospital, he was of noble birth, and heir 
to the title and estates of the Sforza-Cesarini. This 
was ultimately proved, although his own sister, it is 
said, endeavoured publicly to establish his illegiti- 
macy. Theclaims were, however, acknowledged, and, 
as the Duke of Sforza-Cesarini, the young man went 
to Paris, on his way to England, to seek the lady of 
his love. Arrived at Paris, and entering an hotel, he 
met a lady descending the staircase. It was she her- 
self, who, her father being dead, and she no longer 
considering herself bound by his wishes, was then 
on her way to Rome to find him. They were at once 
married, but spite of his accession to wealth, and 
although as regarded themselves they were happy in 
their affections, he was an unfortunate man. Amongst 
other things he shot his steward, a true, good friend, 
who on some occasion having been sent away on private 
business, he mistook for an enemy on his return; and 
being also attached to the Liberal party and impli- 
cated in its movements, he died in exile. His wife 
still lives, a handsome, middle-aged lady, whom we 
had the pleasure of seeing arrive at the Palace whilst 
we were standing there. Edmond About has related 


| some particulars of this romantic story in his ‘‘ Rome 
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of To-day,” and it has been worked up by Mrs. 
Oliphant in the pages of ‘‘ Blackwood,” under the 
title of ‘‘ The Story of Augustine.” 

Times are altered now for this family. The son of 
the exiled Duke lives here in honour, participating in 
the rising fortunes of Italy; the Italian flag waved 
broadly from the roof of the Palace, and Prince 





Humbert and the Princess Margaret were then guests 
in the house. Italian flags waved in obedient imita- 
tion from windows in the town, but the great body of 
the townspeople as well as of the whole district were 
still true to the Papal cause, and refused their coun- 
tenance to this flower-festival from which the Church 
withheld its sanction. 
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MIS. MARY SOMERVILLE. 





Wuen discharging his official duties as Sheriff of 
Selkirkshire, at Jedburgh, in the autumn of 1826 
—that calamitous year which brought ruin to his 
fortunes—Sir Walter Scott breakfasted at the manse 
of Jedburgh with his life-long friend, Dr. Thomas 
Somerville, the minister of the parish. ‘‘ This vene- 
rable gentleman,” writes Sir Walter in his diary 
of that date, ‘‘is one of the oldest of the literary 
brotherhood; I suppose about eighty-seven, and 
except a little deafness quite entire. Living all his 








life in good society as a gentleman born; and having, 
besides, professional calls to make among the poor, 
he must know, of course, much that is curious con- 
cerning the momentous changes which have passed 
under his eyes.’ Dr. Somerville was descended from 
a branch of the ancient family of the Somervilles of 
Drum, ennobled in the peerage of Scotland in the 
fifteenth century. Besides other works he wrote 4 
‘History of Great Britain during the Reign of 
Queen Anne,” which was dedicated by permission to 
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George ut. Being at the time of its publication in 
London, the author was introduced at St. James’s, 
and personally presented a copy to the king. A 
posthumous volume from his pen, entitled ‘‘ My Own 
Life and Times,” was not published until 1861. This 
work embraces much that is interesting concerning 
the social changes alluded to by Sir Walter Scott. 
Extracts from the mss. were furnished to Mr. Lock- 
hart when engaged on the Life of the great Novelist, 
and from these it appears that Dr. Somerville, and 
more particularly his wife—‘‘a lady of remarkable 
talent and humour’”—had formed a high notion of 
Scott’s future eminence at a very early period of his 
life. ‘Dr. Somerville,” says Lockhart, ‘‘ survived to 
a great old age, preserving his faculties quite entire. 
Ihave spent many pleasant hours under his hospitable 
roof in company with Sir Walter Scott.”” The wife 
of Dr. Somerville, whose talent and humour impressed 
the biographer of Scott during these visits to the 
manse of Jedburgh, was a daughter of Samuel 
Charteris, Esq., Solicitor of the Customs for Scotland. 
Another daughter of this gentleman, Margaret, 
became the wife of Mr. William George Fairfax, 
the father of the subject of our notice, a distin- 
guished naval officer, who, born in 1738, entered 
the Navy at an early age, and continued in it for the 
long period of sixty-three years. Mr. Fairfax (after- 
wards Sir William G. Fairfax) was present at the 
taking of Quebec by General Wolfe, in 1759 ; and in 
1778, when in command of the ‘‘ Alert,” he captured 
“ Le Coureur,”’ the first ship taken in the French war 
—a service greatly enhanced from the ‘‘Arethusa”’ 
being engaged at the same time in her celebrated 
action with the ‘‘ Belle Poule.” At the battle of 
Camperdown, Fairfax commanded the ‘‘ Venerable,” 
Admiral Duncan’s own ship; and for his gallant 
conduct on that occasion he received the honour of 
knighthood. He was also made colonel of marines, 
aud afterwards appointed Vice-Admiral of the Red. 
From the circumstance of his absence from Scotland 
engaged in the service of his country, it turned out 
that his daughter, Mary Fairfax, afterwards to become 
celebrated as Mary Somerville, was born in 1782, at 
her uncle Dr. Somerville’s house—the manse of 
Jedburgh. Of the early years of Mary Fairfax, 
beloved by Dr. Somerville and his wife as ‘‘a child 
of the manse,” we find a pleasing notice in ‘“‘My 
Own Life and Times.” Dr. Somerville thus writes : 
“Miss Fairfax was born and nursed in my house, 
her father being at that time abroad on public 
scrvice. She afterwards often resided in my family; 
was occasionally my scholar, and was looked upon by 
me aud my wife as if she had been one of our own 
children. I can truly say that next to them she was 
the object of our most tender regard. Her ardent 
thirst for knowledge, her assiduous application to 
study, and her eminent proficiency in literature, and 
m science and the fine arts, have procured her a 
celebrity rarely attained by any of her sex; but she 
never displays any pretensions to superiority, while 
the affability of her temper and the gentleness of her 
manners afford constant resources of gratification to 
her family and intimate friends.” 

At Edinburgh, on the 28th June, 1804, Miss 
Fairfax was married to her cousin, Captain Samuel 
Greig, of the Russian Navy. Captain Greig was a son 
of the celebrated Admiral Greig, who having been first 
an officer in the British Navy, had entered the 
Russian Service after the peace of 1763; and whose 
skill in nayal affairs and diligent discharge of his 
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duties attracted the attention of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and led to his speedy promotion. For his 
brilliant services in a war with Turkey, Commodore 
Greig was at once nominated Rear-Admiral, and 
on peace being concluded with that power he devoted 
himself to the improvement of the Russian fleet, and 
to the remodelling of its code of discipline; and thus 
justly earned for himself the title of ‘ Father of 
the Russian Navy.” The grandson of Admiral Greig, 
Woronzow Greig, we may here in passing note was 
aide-de-camp to Prince Menschikoff during the 
Crimean War, and bore a flag of truce to Lord 
Raglan. He subsequently fell at the battle of Inker- 
mann. After a married life of three years, Mrs. Greig 
was bereaved of her husband, who died in 1807, at 
that time holding the appointments of Commissioner 
for the Navy of the Emperor of Russia, and officiating 
Russian Consul in Great Britain. 

Dr. William Somerville, the son of the worthy 
minister of Jedburgh, uttached to the medical depart- 
ment of the British Army, served for a considerable 
period abroad, more particularly in Canada, and at 
the Cape of Good Hope. He returned home in 1811, 
and during his visit to this country his intimacy with 
his cousin, Mrs. Greig, was renewed, which led to 
their marriage on the 18th of May, 1812. In regard 
to this happy event the reverend doctor, his father, 
remarks: ‘‘ What above all other circumstances 
rendered my son’s choice acceptable to me was that 
it had been the anxious though secret desire of my 
dear wife.” This excellent lady died in 1809; the 
father survived until 1830, and attained the age 
of ninety. Admiral Fairfax died at Edinburgh in 
the year following his daughter’s second marriage. 
In 1836, in consideration of his distinguished naval 
services, but slightly rewarded in his lifetime, a 
baronetcy was conferred on his son Henry Fairfax, 
of Holmes, Roxburghshire, who also attained to the 
rank of colonel in the army. The title is now held by Sir 
William George Herbert Taylor Fairfax, the nephew 
of Mrs. Somerville, who was engaged in the Crimean 
war, and who succeeded his father, Sir Henry, in 1860. 

It is worthy of note that Sir David Brewster, with 
whom Mrs. Somerville had during his life been on 
terms of intimate friendship, was born in the town of 
Jedburgh one year before the birth of that lady. 
Science has thus shed it lustre on that ancient town. 
Jedburgh is also associated with names eminent in 
literature ; not, however, to speak of these, we may 
mention that half a mile to the south of Jedburgh 
resided James Veitch, a self-taught inventive and 
mechanical genius—a valued friend of Sir Walter 
Scott, and to whose knowledge and practical ex- 
perience Sir David Brewster was much indebted for 
early help and training. Mrs. Somerville was also in 
her youth intimately acquainted with Veitch, and 
it is with evident delight that she mentions the 
Jedburgh worthy in her ‘‘Connection of the Physical 
Sciences” as the first to discover the great comet of 
1811. On the occasion of the visit of the celebrated 
Dr. Wollaston to Jedburgh, Mrs. Somerville introduced 
him to Veitch, and also in later years he made the 
acquaintance of Professor Sedgwick, and corresponded 
with other scientific notabilities. 

The first instance we find of Mrs. Somerville’s scien- 
tific tastes being turned toaccountin the way of original 
research, is in the case of her well-known experiments 
made in 1825, on the magnetising power of the more 
refrangible solar rays. Her apparatus was of a 
simple kind. A slender sewing-necdle an inch long, 
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quite devoid of magnetism, was half-covered with 
paper, and fixed to the panel of the wall with wax, 
so that its uncovered half should receive the rays of 
a spectrum formed by an equi-angular prism of flint- 
glass placed five feet from the wall. In less than two 
hours Mrs. Somerville found that the half of this 
needi@ exposed to the violet rays attracted the south 
and repelled the north pole of the magnetic needle. 
In other modes the same effect was produced; the 
blue, green, and indigo rays were found to have to a 
less extent the magnetising power possessed by the 
violet rays. These experiments, confirmatory of results 
obtained in 1813 by Professor Morichini, of Rome, 
are noticed by Sir David Brewster, and Principal 
James D. Forbes, in the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica ;”’ 
the one in his articles on ‘‘ Magnetism and Optics,” and 
the other in his “ Dissertation on the Progress of 
Mathematical and Physical Science.” The results 
arrived at by Mrs. Somerville were embodied in a 
paper ‘‘ On the Magnetising Power of the more Re- 
frangible Solar Rays,” which was communicated by 
her husband, Dr. Somerville, to the Royal Society, of 
which he was a Fellow, on the 2nd Febuary, 1826. 
The correctness of these results was, however, dis- 
puted; and much discussion ensued on the difficult 
point of experimental inquiry involved. The question 
was only set at rest some years later by the re- 
searches of Riess and Moser, two distinguished 
German electricians, in which the action upon the 
magnetic needle was shown not to have been caused 
by the violet rays. 

We may here refer to other experiments made by 
Mrs. Somerville in 1835, on the permeability of 
different bodies to the chemical rays of the sun, 
similar to those of Melloni on the heating rays. An 
account of these she sent to Arago, which that 
philosopher brought before the Académie des Science, 
on the 31st December of that year. Arago at the 
same time referred to Mrs. Somerville as a person 
eminently distinguished, and expressed his desire to 
give her interesting experiments all the publicity which 
the meetings and reports of the Academy could confer. 
Her paper was entitled ‘‘ Experiments on the Trans- 
mission of the Chemical Rays of the Solar Spectrum 
through various Media.” 

Soon after his marriage Dr. William Somerville 
was appointed Deputy Inspector of Hospitals at Ports- 
mouth. This appointment he exchanged for a similar 
one at Edinburgh; but ultimately he was appointed 
Physician to the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, where he 
resided until his retirement from the service. From 
the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, Mrs. Somerville dates 
her ‘‘ Mechanism of the Heavens,’’ and the earlier 
editions of her ‘‘ Connection of the Physical Sciences.” 
To the first of these works we have now to refer. 
Its execution involved a task of vast labour, the 
successful accomplishment of which proved Mrs. 
Somerville to be profoundly versed in the higher 
branches of mathematics. Her aim was to interpret 
to the English reader the ‘‘ Mécanique Céleste”’ of La 
Place, or in other words, to explain the methods by 
which the results arrived at by La Place in that 
work are deduced from one general equation of 
the motion of matter. The purpose and scope of 
La Place’s celebrated work, and the nature of her 
own labours, will be best understood from the following 
remarks by Mrs. Somerville. ‘Simple as the law of 
gravitation is, its application to the motions of the 
bodies of the solar system is a problem of great 
difficulty ; but so important and interesting that the 
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solution of it has engaged the attention and exercised 
the talents of the most profound mathematicians, 
among whom La Place holds a distinguished position 
by the brillianey of his discoveries, as well as from 
having been the first to trace the influence of grayi- 
tation from the elliptical motions of the planets to its 
most remote effects on their mutual perturbations, 
Such was the object contemplated by him in his 
splendid work—a work which may be considered as a 
great problem of dynamics, wherein it is required to 
deduce all the phenomena of the solar system from 
the abstract laws of motion, and to confirm the truth 
of these laws by comparing theory with observation.” 
La Place in the “‘ Mécanique Céleste,”’ in short, under- 
took the arduous task of forming a complete system of 
physical astronomy, in which the various motions in 
nature should be deduced from the first principles 
of mechanics. And Mrs. Somerville, in her 
‘‘Mechanism of the Heavens,” endeavoured, as we 
have said, to explain to the English reader the 
methods by which the French astronomer and mathe- 
matician attained his magnificent results. The great 
work of La Place, which he regarded as embodying 
not only the fruits of his own researches, but also 
those of his illustrious predecessors and contem- 
poraries, is, as he himself well expressed it to Mrs. 
Somerville, ‘‘a monument to the genius of the age in 
which it appeared.” It is interesting also to find 
from a letter addressed to our authoress, that the great 
Frenchman expressed a very ardent admiration of 
Newton’s ‘‘ Principia,” while she, on her part, holds La 
Place as yielding to Newton only in priority of time. 

The ‘‘Mechanism of the Heavens,” which ap- 
peared in 1831, was undertaken at the request of 
Lord Brougham, and was originally intended as one 
of the publications of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge ; but having unavoidably exceeded 
the necessary limits, it was published by Mr. Murray, 
of Albemarle-Street, and dedicated to his lordship, 
then Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

The late Professor Wallace, in referring to instances 
of ladies who have applied their talents to the study 
and improvement of mathematics with success, and 
after naming Hypatia, the daughter of the ancient 
geometer Theon and Maria Gaetana Agnesi, who 
was professor of mathematics in the University of 
Bologna in the year 1748, thus speaks of our 
authoress: ‘‘ At the present time we have another 
admirable instance of a lady who has surmounted 
the difficulties of the calculus. Mrs. Somerville, in 
her work entitled ‘ Mechanism of the Heavens,’ has 
enriched English literature with a treatise on physical 
astronomy, in which the different branches of the 
calculus are combined with the most refined theories 
of mechanics.” 

The preliminary dissertation to her treatise 0 
competent an authority as Sir John Herschel, writing 
in 1833, has pronounced “ by far the best condensed 
view of the Newtonian philosophy which has yet 
appeared.” Nor are the following remarks from the 
same pen, bearing on Mrs. Somerville’s manner asa 
scientific writer, less worthy of citation. ‘‘ Simplicity 
of character and conduct, and an entire absence 0 
anything like female vanity or affectation, pervade 
the whole of the present work. In the pursuit of 
her object, and in the natural and commendable wish 
to embody her acquired knowledge in a useful and 
instructive form for others, she seems entirely to have 
lost sight of herself; and, although in perfect con- 
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to meet every exigency of her arduous undertaking, 
it yet never appears to have suggested itself to her 
mind, that the acquisition of such knowledge, or the 
possession of such powers by a person of her sex, is 
in itself anything extraordinary or remarkable. We 
find nothing beyond the name on the title-page, 
nothing throughout the work, to remind us of its 
coming from a female hand. Even the tempting 
opportunity of deprecating criticism, which a preface 
affords, is neglected; nor does anything apologetic, 
in the tone of her admirably-written preliminary 
discourse, betray a latent consciousness of superiority 
to the less-gifted of her sex, or a claim either on 
the admiration or forbearance of ours, beyond what 
the fair merits of the work itself may justly entitle 
it to. There is not only good taste but excellent 
good sense in this.” 

From her work on the ‘Connection of the Phy- 
sical Sciences,” first published in 1834, and which 
has gone through numerous editions, Mrs. Somer- 
ville’s name became much more widely known. It 
was dedicated to the Queen in the following terms: 
‘Madam, if I have succeeded in my endeavour to 
make the laws by which the material world is 
governed more familiar to my countrywomen, I shall 
have the gratification of thinking that the gracious 
permission to dedicate my book to your Majesty has 
not been misplaced.” This dedication is in keeping 
with the singular modesty and want of ostentation 
which belong to her own character, and which mark 
all her writings. Inthe ‘‘ Connection of the Physical 
Sciences”? the authoress professes to write for her 
countrywomen, and her aim, indicated by a quotation 
from Sir James Mackintosh, is ‘‘to inspire the love of 
truth, of wisdom and beauty—especially of goodness, 
the highest beauty—and of that supreme and eternal 
Mind, which contains all truth and wisdom, all 
beauty and goodness.’’ Mrs. Somerville writes with 
much true yet repressed feeling, and with that calm 
self-possession which springs from perfect know- 
ledge. Always lucid and exact, she is never, although 
dealing with some of the sublimest themes of thought, 
betrayed into a tumid eloquence. She allows the 
great facts of science to speak for themselves, and 
rather appeals to the reason than the imagination by 
her unadorned exposition of physical truths! Yet 
the effect on the imagination is all the greater from 
this rigid exclusion of inflated language. Instead, 
however, of any words of our own commendatory of 
this now classic work, we borrow those of a writer in 
the “ Quarterly Review: ”—“ Before the student of 
astronomy enters upon the treatise of Sir John 
Herschel, he should prepare his thoughts for the 
tone of elevation which it requires by reading Mrs. 
Somerville’s delightful volume on the ‘Connection 
of the Physical Sciences.’ The style of this as- 
tonishing production is so clear and unaffected, and 
conveys with so much simplicity so great a mass of 
profound knowledge, that it should be placed in 
the hands of every youth the moment he has mastered 
the general rudiments of education.”’ 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society held in February, 1835, the names of Mrs. 
Somerville and Miss Caroline Herschel were added 
to the list of honorary members, which at that time 
contained only the names of the Duke of Sussex and 
Captain Beaufoy, r.N. The unusual step of con- 
ferring upon ladies such high scientific distinction 
was fully justified, as we have seen in the case of 
Mrs, Somerville, by the merits of her work on the 





‘‘Mechanism of the Heavens;” and not less so in 


that of Miss Herschel, whose observations of Encke’s 
comet, and catalogue of Nebule observed by her 
brother, Sir William Herschel, added lustre to the 
name she bore in astronomical knowledge and 
discovery. 

We now refer to Mrs. Somerville’s next popular 
publication, ‘‘ Physical Geography,” issued in two 
volumes in 1848. These volumes have been happily 
characterised by Sir David Brewster in a few cordial 
and appreciative remarks which we gladly transfer to 
our pages. ‘‘From the lofty theme of physical 
astronomy,” says Sir David, ‘‘in which she achieved 
her maiden reputation, and from the wide and rich 
field of the physical sciences, whose connection she 
traced with a master’s hand, Mrs. Somerville has 
descended to the humbler though not less important 
subject of natural or physical geography, and we 
have no doubt, from the popular character of the 
science, as well as its relation to our sympathies and 
interests, that she will command a wider circle of 
readers, and enjoy the gratification so much desired 
by herself, of making the laws by which the material 
world is governed more familiar to her country- 
women. ‘This work is written in a style always 
simple and perspicuous, often vigorous and elegant, 
and occasionally rising to a strain of eloquence com- 
mensurate with the lofty ideas which it clothes. In 
Mrs. Somerville’s pages no sentiments are recorded 
which the Christian or the Philosopher disowns. In 
associating life with nature—in taking cognisance of 
man as tenant of‘the Earth-home which she describes, 
her sympathies are ever with the slave, her aspira- 
tions ever after truth, secular and divine; and every- 
where throughout her work we meet with noble 
sentiments, the indication and offspring of a highly 
cultivated and well-balanced mind.” 

Soon after Dr. William Somerville’s resignation 
of his appointment as physician to Chelsea Hospital, 
he retired with his wife to the Continent. They 
afterwards resided chiefly in Italy. When at 
Florence in 1857, Sir David Brewster thus writes : 
‘*Called on Dr. and Mrs. Somerville, and showed 
them the phenomena of the radiant spectrum.” 
The radiant spectrum was discovered by Sir 
David in 1812, and the discovery communicated 
in that year to the Royal Society of Edinburgh; 
and it is interesting here to note that on the occasion 
of the last public appearance of the great Scottish 
philosopher at the Dundee meeting of the British 
Association in 1867, he read a paper on the radiant 
spectrum, an account of which will be found in the 
volume of the Association’s proceedings for that 
year. At Florence, Dr. William Somerville died on 
the 20th June, 1860, having attained the age of 
ninety-one. Mrs. Somerville continues to reside 
abroad, and, in the words of Mrs. Gordon, in her 
‘Home Life of Sir David Brewster,” “ still lives to 
show to the world what woman can accomplish in 
intellectual and scientific work without sacrificing 
one iota of her feminine and household gracefulness 
and dignity.” Not only does this venerable lady 
still live at the ripe age of eighty-nine, but it would 
appear that her interest in scientific subjects is as 
fresh, her labours as incessant, and her pen as busy 
as ever. ‘Two years since she published two volumes 
on ‘‘ Molecular and Microscopic Science,” which 
convey much condensed information, and give an 
admirable summary of the recent and fruitful 
researches in these departments of investigation. 
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The volumes are otherwise marked by all the well- 
known literary excellences of the gifted writer. 

A new edition of the ‘“‘ Physical Geography ”’ has 
recently appeared, revised by Mr. W. H. Bates, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society, and author of the ‘‘ Naturalist on the River 
Amazon,” and brought up by him to the present 
state of geographical knowledge and discovery. 

Mrs. Somerville’s merits as an original investi- 
gator and a popular writer on science were recog- 
nised by Government in 1835, and again in 1837. She 
enjoys a pension of £300 a year from the Civil List. 

An engraving from a bust of Mrs. Somerville, 
executed at Rome by Macdonald in 1848, accom- 
panies our notice. This bust was possessed by her 
relative, Woronzow Greig, to whom we referred as 
having fallen on the Russian side at the battle of 
Inkermann. A cast of it may be seen at the Crystal 
Palace. Another bust of our authoress by Chantry 
adorns the library of the Royal Society. It was sub- 
scribed for by several Fellows, and presented to the 
Society by the late Duke ‘of Sussex, in his own name 
and that of the other subscribers, on the 10th March, 
1842. The accompanying portrait is from a drawing 
by J. R. Swinton, in 1848, and represents Mrs. 
Somerville at the age of sixty-six. 

We may add that the Victoria Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society for 1869 was awarded to Mrs. 
Somerville for her work on Physical Geography. 
Sir Roderick Murchison, the President, on that 
occasion paid a warm and graceful tribute to the 
distinguished scientific merits and attractive per- 
sonal character of the venerable authoress. 








COMMON SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO. 


We have before us the last ‘Annual Report of 
the Board of Education for the City of Chicago,” 
and we propose to select from it what may enable the 
reader to appreciate the grand and comprehensive 
spirit in which the subject of education has been 
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treated in this ‘‘ Capital of the Lakes,” and also what 
may serve at the present time as topics not unworthy 
of being considered by all to whom the proceedings 
of school boards are matters of interest. Chicago, 
it may be premised, is precisely one of those places 
where the question was surrounded by special diffi- 
culties. The city is only forty years old, and its 
growth, as we have already shown, is without parallel 
in the world. Twenty years ago it was a town of the 
size of Dover, and the reader will probably look in 
vain for it in most English atlases published before 
1860—Mr. Cobden, in fact, used to assert in some of 
his speeches that it was unknown, even by name, to 
the graduates of Oxford and Cambridge. Now its 
population is increasing with a rapidity which will 
probably outstrip Manchester or Liverpool before the 
completion of another decade. In such a place the 
education question presented most formidable diffi- 
culties ; but the inhabitants, who thought nothing of 
lifting huge piles of buildings into the air and 
raising their level, were just the men to relish the 
difficulty of providing education for the swarms of 
children in their streets. They set to work, there- 
fore, to devise a scheme of education, acting upon 
the principles which are expressed in the opening 
sentences of the Report, with, perhaps, a little of the 
American ‘“ spread-eagle” style of oratory, which, 
however, considering the noble manner in which the 
duty has been accomplished, the reader will not be 
disposed to condemn : 

“The common school system of education, sup- 
ported and liberally endowed by the State, free from 
sectarian and other pernicious influences, is the best 
system ever devised by man. 

‘The instruction of the children in the public 
schools, such as is furnished in the primary, gram- 
mar, and high schools, constitutes the bulwark of 
American civilisation and independence. 

‘The foundation of our institutions, and of poli- 
tical, civil, and religious liberty, rests and depends 
upon the education and intelligence of the people. 

‘It is the duty of the State to educate its children, 
and any State which neglects the performance of 
that duty, inflicts upon itself an irreparable injury. 
Chicago is performing her part of that duty faith- 
fully and well.” 

In pursuance of these principles, it was enacted 
that ‘‘all children living within the limits of the 
city, who are upwards of six years of age shall be 
entitled to attend the public schools of the city,” and 
efforts were forthwith made to provide at the public 
expense the necessary school-buildings and teachers. 
Suitable sites were procured, and school buildings 
were erected in a substantial manner, the provision 
being annually extended to meet the growing dimen- 
sions of the juvenile population. ‘The number of 
public schools, which has doubled within six years, 
amounted in 1870 to thirty-six; and these, it must 
be remembered, like everything else in the States, are 
on a scale of grandeur to which in England we are 
utter strangers. Some of them have nearly thirteen 
hundred children in daily attendance; and the whole 
number of pupils enrolled in the year 1870 amounted 
to very nearly forty thousand, or one-seventh of the 
entire population. This, it must be noted, is inde+ 
pendent of a very considerable number of private 
schools, and seminaries of various kinds, which are 
in no way interfered with by the public schools. 
The value of the school buildings erected since 
the commencement of the scheme is estimated 
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at considerably upwards of a million of dollars, 
or nearly a quarter of a million sterling; and the 
annual educational expenditure for the last year for 
teachers’ salaries, cost of superintendence, fuel, 
furniture, and repairs, was 607,396 dollars, or a 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds sterling. 
There has been no ‘‘cheeseparing” in providing 
what was recognised as a great public advantage ; 
nor, on the other hand, has there been any lavish 
expenditure on merely ornamental adjuncts. 

‘School buildings,” says the President of the 
Board, ‘‘in which our children are educated should 
be convenient, comfortable, pleasant, and attractive. 
Schools which are unsuitable for the education of the 
children of the wealthiest citizens are equally unsuitable 
for the education of the children of the poorest.”” With 
this republican equality there has been conjoined ad- 
nirable republican simplicity. The school-buildings, 
while perfectly adapted for their purpose, are all 
“perfectly plain in design,” built of brick with 
“stone window caps and sills,” without any of that 
ornamentation which in England occasionally makes 
a village school look like an ancient Gothic manor- 
house. 

The teachers are dealt with on the same sensible 
principles. ‘‘There is no economy,” says the pre- 
sident, ‘‘in employing poor or ordinary teachers ; 
any price, however small, is too large for a poor 
or indifferent teacher.”” The teachers are accord- 
ingly remunerated on a scale which might almost 
tempt our national teachers to emigrate in a body ; 
the head masters are paid two thousand two hundred 
dollars, or wpwards of four hundred pounds a year, 
and no assistant receives less than a hundred and 
twenty pounds. In return, however, all the teachers 
are kept very strictly to their work by a most efficient 
system of superintendence; and they are absolutely 
debarred from any petty system of levying illegiti- 
mate profits from their scholars by the sale of books 
and school stationery. 

The necessary funds for meeting this expenditure 
are provided partly from the rents of property given 
for this purpose from the city estates, but chiefly by 
an educational rate, which amounted in 1870 to 
454,902 dols., or £90,000, being at the rate of six 
shillings a head on the entire population of the city. 
In this country it has been calculated that the average 
cost of the elementary education of the lower classes 
amounts to nearly thirty shillings per scholar; in 
Chicago the expenditure is on a vastly larger scale, 
and reaches twenty-five dollars, or a hundred shillings, 
for each child in average attendance, being more than 
three times the cost of similar education in England. 
Of course there are many circumstances which must 
be taken into consideration in comparing the cost in 
the two countries; but after allowing due weight to 
them all it seems impossible to doubt that in Chicago 
2 is actually as well as relatively greater than 
with us, 

The religious dificulty, of which we have heard 
so much lately, has been settled in Chicago by two 
provisions: (1) it is absolutely prohibited to make 
aly appropriation, ‘‘or pay from any public fund 
whatever anything to help, support, or sustain any 
school controlled by any religious denomination 
whatever,” so that there are no denominational 
schools assisted with public money; and (2) it is 
enacted that ‘‘ the morning exercises of each depart- 
ment of the several schools shal/ commence with 
reading the Scriptures, without note or comment, 





and this exercise may be followed by repeating the 
Lord’s Prayer and by appropriate singing;”’ it is 
also permitted on the written request of the “ spiritual 
adviser of a family,” to withdraw children for the 
purpose of religious instruction. 

+ The education is entirely gratuitous; the children 
pay no fees whatever; they are, however, compelled 
to provide themselves with bogks. No compulsion is 
resorted to: all children may attend and enjoy what 
the State provides, none are compelled to be present. 
Such a system, it is often asserted, is sure to lead to 
irregular attendance on the part of the pupils; in 
Chicago, however, the average attendance is ninety- 
six per cent., or, in other words, there are only four 
per cent. of absentees, a proportion far better than has 
ever been realised in this country. 

There are various points in the Report which seem 
worthy of consideration in England at present, and 
to which we shall briefly direct attention. 

1. The small proportion of the expenditure which 
is allocated to official purposes is well worthy of note. 
The whole sum expended on inspection and what 
may be called office expenses scarcely amounts to 
one-twentieth of the total expenditure ; and the salaries 
of the officials, inspector, and clerks, instead of being 
as with us five or six times as large as those of the 
teachers, are never in any case twice as large. The 
“Clerk of the Board of Education of Chicago,” 
instead of being paid as in London six times the 
salary of a teacher, is actually paid £40 a year less 
than any head master employed by the Board. Some 
such economy is urgently required in this country, 
where the probable cost of administration is likely to 
prove a formidable obstacle to any attempt at a truly 
national educational system. 

2. The Chicago system of education, like that es- 
tablished in Scotland three centuries ago, is complete, 
and for all classes: in England we have never aimed 
at anything more than a rudimentary education for 
the poorer classes alone. In Chicago, as in Scotland, 
the rich and poor “‘ are received and taught on terms 
of perfect equality ;’’ they are not only treated alike, 
they are educated alike. The primary schools pro- 
vide for all alike a sound elementary education 
somewhat more advanced than that of our national 
schools; and the pupils pass from them, by examina- 
tion, into the high school (also maintained at the 
public expense), where they are taught the classics, 
mathematics, and modern languages. In short, that 
system which has for centuries contributed so wonder- 
fully to the success of Scotchmen, by throwing freely 
open the avenues to knowledge to all classes, has 
been adopted in Chicago, doubtless with equally 
good results, though these, of course, remain as yet 
to be manifested in the future. It was a noble 
ambition on the part of these bustling citizens of the 
far West thus to provide a system by which the 
poorest child might have the way open to the uni- 
versity; and if 


‘In great attempts ‘tis glorious even to fail,” 


how much more glorious is it to succeed! We should 
like to see English boards of education following 
their example, and not expending their whole energies 
in devising a scheme of education that is ‘‘ good 
enough for the working classes.” 

3. In Chicago, instead of trusting to the annual 
visit of an inspector, and a mechanical system of 
‘payment by results,” as checks against carelessness 
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on the part of teachers, they are encouraged to 
diligence by a system of constant and efficient super- 
intendence, which ensures the reward of all who are 
diligent. The process of ‘‘ payment by results” has 
such a specious air of practical good sense that it 
will probably take a whole generation to convince 
the English people that it is extremely unfriendly to 
the real interests of education ; but the Scotch have 
all along known better, and the Yankees were too 
‘cute to be deceived by it. The direct tendency of 
“payment by results,” as practised in England, is 
to lower and retard all education; it sacrifices the 
clever in a school for the sake of the dunces; to 
adapt the language of Dr. Johnson, “it takes care 
that everybody shall have a mouthful of bread, but 
nobody shall have a bellyful.” 

The object of all parents, and especially of poor 
parents, in sending their children to school is, that 
they may, as quickly as possible, acquire such edu- 
cation as is wanted, whatever the amount of it may 
be, or for whatever purpose it is required. This 
object the system adopted in Chicago exactly meets. 
A child on entering school is placed in the “ grade ” 
for which its attainments adapt it; and, according 
to its ability, it is promoted after examination from 
grade to grade, till it passes from the primary to the 
grammar department, and from the latter to the 
high school, where it may be prepared for the 
universities, or for any educated profession. A clever 
boy is promoted rapidly, sometimes passing through 
a grade in a couple of months; while a stupid boy 
lumbers on slowly, and perhaps requires fourteen 
months to secure a single step in advance. The 
English system of ‘‘ payment by results”? works in 
avery different way; it compels all pupils to move 
through the school at a uniform rate, and as the 
pace must of course be accommodated to the slow 
locomotion of the dunces, those whose abilities are 
above the average are sacrificed, and are, in fact, 
not properly taught. This naturally operates very 
unfavourably in retarding the progress of education 
in England; and in an age like the present this is a 
matter deserving of the most serious consideration. 
It is quite certair. chat English children at the age 
of thirteen are, not from any want of sharpness, 
but from a faulty system of education, two years 
behind children of the same age educated on the 
more natural system adopted elsewhere; and this 
conclusion is confirmed by the examination papers 
contained in the Report of the Chicago School 
Board. 

Did space permit there are many other points in 
the Report to which we should gladly direct attention. 
It contains an admirable code of rules and regula- 
tions for teachers and pupils, characterised by ex- 
cellent sense and an evident desire to secure that 
everything shall be done in the most thorough and 
yet most economical manner. England has now 
fairly awakened to the necessity of devising some 
national educational system, and all over the country 
school boards are discussing schemes for carrying 
into execution the work that has been so long 
neglected; but if all this is not to end in the mere 
promulgation of impracticable theories, and the 
perpetration of a gigantic and expensive failure, it 
will be necessary to depart a little from our own 
narrow routine, and to consult the experience of 
other nations who have successfully solved the diffi- 
culties of this great problem. We should be exceed- 
ingly sanguine of good results here, if we were told 





that the members and officials of our school boards 
are in the habit of carefully reading and digesting 
such invaluable records of experience as the Annual 
Reports of the Department of Public Instruction of 
the city of Chicago.* 

As a further illustration of the unfortunate ten- 
dency of the English system to take care mainly 
of ‘‘the dunces”’ in our national schools, we yen- 
ture to call attention to one of the provisions of 
the Revised Code, by which all educational matters 
are for the present regulated. It is enacted 
(Article 32) that the maximum grant payable to any 
school shall not exceed fifteen shillings for each 
scholar in average attendance. Of this grant, six 
shillings a head is payable for attendance alone, and 
is paid as a matter of course on the signature of the 
school managers (Article 19), leaving nine shillings 
a head as the largest sum that can be received for 
“payment by results” of examination. But by 
another regulation, the sum that could be realised by 
examination, if there were no failures, would amount 
to twelve shillings a head. The result of the com- 
bined operation of both regulations is that (sup- 
posing the number of children presented for exami- 
nation to be equal to the average attendance, which 
it generally is) all schools which can pass three- 
fourths of the children will be placed exactly ona 
level in point of ‘‘ payment by results.”” But schools 
which pass only three-fourths (seventy-five per cent.) 
of the children are very indifferent schools, so that 
we have as the law of England in educational matters 
that no school, except a mediocre one, shall fail to 
receive the maximum grant that is payable, and none, 
however good, shall receive any more. Whatcanbe 
the result of such a system but the further lowering 
of the standard of education, which is already so low 
as to be a national calamity? for in the present 
struggle for supremacy, the country which produces 
the smallest proportion of well-educated citizens— 
and especially well-educated artisans—is sure to go 
to the wall. 





GHOSTS AND GHOST LORE. 


VIII.—A RAPPING INCIDENT, 


Tne Rev. OC. B. Tayler has given (in July “ Leisure 
Hour’’) a very simple and satisfactory explanation 
of what at first seemed a most mysterious apparition. 
I venture to send a similar experience of my own, 
where mysterious sounds were traced to a still more 
simple and unromantic cause. It was some years 
ago, at the time that ‘‘ spirit-rapping”’ was exciting 
public attention, and the minds of many were un- 
settled, and prepared to receive various strange im- 
pressions, with the general remark that there are 
many things in heaven and earth undreamed of in our 
philosophy. 

I had gone, with my wife and family, to live in a 
somewhat capacious, detached dwelling, but of two 
storeys high only, and occupying the site, it was 
reported, of a monastery of early times—of which 
fact I could never obtain what I considered certain 
information. One novel thing, however, but which 
of course had no connection with any real or sup- 





* The London School Board has adopted some points of the American 
system. We hope that Sir John Lubbock’s speech, towards the close of 
the session, exhibiting the defects of the English system, will yet recelv@ 
due attention, 
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GHOSTS AND 


osed defunct monastery, was, that one side of 
our kitchen fireplace was a part of an old tomb- 
stone! I often tried to decipher portions of the worn 
inscription, and could make out the words ‘‘ Sacred 
to the memory of ” with some antiquated rem- 
nants following, but which, much to my regret, were 
too much defaced by time and other causes for 
affording any clue. There it was, though; and as 
the house still remains, it is not improbable, nay, 
much more likely, that the old tombstone occupies 
the warm side of the fireplace as when I and my group 
made our semicircle about it. 

Our dwelling was in a retired part of a rural dis- 
trict, and occasionally in the still hours of the moon- 
light night, we were serenaded by the hooting of 
ghostly owls. And sometimes on preparing for rest, 
on going into the bedroom I had to detach some un- 
couth-looking bat, who was tenaciously holding to 
the hangings; out of which it was not an easy, nor 
at all times a safe experiment to remove his claws. 
Once freed, he was speedily ejected from the case- 
ment, never, I believe, injured, certainly not de- 
signedly. 

Our neighbours were chiefly agricultural labourers, 
with one or two substantial farmers at a short dis- 
tance. A few of the villagers were truly good men, 
loving their religious ‘‘ opportunities” and assemblies, 
and whose strong articulation at their public prayer 
nectings might often be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance, as though they deemed vigorous vociferation 
and the loudest possible tone of voice essential 
features of hearty, fervent, and effectual supplica- 
tion. Will it be credited that I have on a still even- 
ing heard those devout worshippers more than a 
mile distant ? 

At the back of our premises, farther down the 
village, lived a few parties not at all averse to a little 
poaching matter, and come-by-chance affair, which 
latter we ourselves have now and then been granted 
evidence of by the vanishing before morning of 
some things they considered useful, as, for example, 
a piece of meat designed for our next day meal, 
but which has had the property of quickly and 
mysteriously disappearing. 

In a line with our house, but about twenty yards 
in the rear, was a small row of cottages, all the 
occupants observing toward us a respectful bearing. 
The nearest was a. labourer, a very quiet-looking 
man, and for aught ever known to any of ourselves, 
perfectly honest and harmless; though it did happen 
that just prior to our coming two of his family had 
expiated their crimes on the county gallows! 

As I said, our domicile was of only two storeys— 
each floor having several rooms, with convenient 
offices on the lower. Uvp-stairs was a suite of apart- 
ments, the front being our chambers, except the 
study, and there were two large rooms at the back, 
perfectly dark, the windows having been bricked up 
at some period, with the laudable object (so it would 
seem) of saving the landlord the expenses of window- 
tax. These dark rooms were ugly-looking places, 
appropriated to lumber, and called ‘The Store 

ooms :”? one adjoined my own dormitory, and the 
other was on the opposite side. And now for the 
incident. 

One night I was aroused from my comfortable 
slumber, my good wife at the same time vigorously 
nudging me with her elbow, and in an excited 
whisper saying, ‘‘ Mr. B., Mr. B.” 

he same cause had awoke us simultaneously, 
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being a kind of running rapping, loud and near, of a 
dozen or more smartly-given raps. 

Greatly terrified—‘‘ Do you hear ?” she whispered, 
almost breathless; but by this time I had given 
sufficient evidence that my ears and attention were 
fully alive to the subject of question. 

‘* What can it be? Oh! 1 shall faint!” she said ; 
for the rapping went on—rap, rap, rap, as rapidly 
as any hand could possibly give the strokes, a dozen 
or more at a timo; then a pause for a few seconds, 
to be followed in like manner and in like number. 

‘‘ There is some one in the store-room; there 
must be,’”’ my wife suggested. 

‘No, no; now do not frighten yourself with that 
idea,” I replied. ‘‘ Be assured no one would betray 
his hiding-place after such a fashion.” 

On went the rapping, and all kinds of conjecture 
in my own mind as to the cause, saving that of 
ghosts and thieves, 

‘*Oh! do open the window and call out ‘Murder!’” 
she urged. I stepped out of bed, and was on my 
way toward the mantelpiece for the purpose of 
striking a light by aid of the old-fashioned tinder- 
box with flint and steel, and brimstone-pointed 
matches, lucifers as yet not being introduced into our 
neighbourhood. 

On one side of the bedroom stood a large wainscot 
wardrobe, and as I was passing it I fancied the 
sounds were from that quarter. I at once com- 
municated my idea, but it in no way allayed my 
wife’s fears, nor cleared the apparent mystery. 

After many ineffectual efforts with the flint, and 
sharp raps with it on my fingers in my hurry— 
during which our turret clock slowly struck the 


.solemn hour of twelve—I succeeded in igniting the 


tinder, and by application of the brimstone match 
and sundry blowings of the spark obtained the de- 
sired light. Quickly then I unfastened and got open 
one of the doors, to discover nothing in that com- 
partment to account for the rapping, which, upon the 
light appearing, had immediately ceased. 

Turning the key of the other door, and opening 
it sufficiently to look within, two round green- 
looking eyes stared at me, but winked and blinked 
as the candle, brought nearer, cast its rays upon 
them. “3 

‘“‘ Villain /”? I cried, and the next instant out the 
fellow sprung against me, and then, as quick as 
thought, made for the chamber door with eager but 
vain attempts to escape! At this discovery my 
poor wife’s heart-throbbings and terror subsided 
into a gentle smile. The disturber of our rest and 
peace was none other than our Tom cat, who was 
never before seen up-stairs, whence he seemed to 
be aware of being interdicted, and how now he had 
stolen up and got locked into the wardrobe was never 
explained, on that matter he himself furnishing no 
information. 

The mystery of the rappings was now clearly un- 
ravelled. Mrs. B., for good housewifery purposes, 
kept in the wardrobe a goose-wing, the knuckle end 
of which on this occasion rested against the panel. 
Tom having made the place his dormitory, had laid 
himself down on this wing, and by-and-by awaking 
commenced a series of scratchings or movements—so 
we conjectured—which gave corresponding motion to 
the wing, the bone of which touching the woodwork 
it naturally rapped away in like strokes on the 
panel, of the which circumstances and its alarming 
results poor Tom was utterly unconscious.  £. B. 
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Mr. GLApsTONE ON Sir W. Scorr.—The letter of Mr. 
Gladstone in apology for his not being present at the Scott 
Centenary banquet is worth preserving :—‘‘11, Carlton House 
Terrace, August 8.—‘ My dear Dean Ramsay,—I wish I could 
convey to you adequately the regret with which I find myself 
cut off from any possibility of joining in the tribute to be paid 
to-morrow to the memory of the first among the sons of Scot- 
land. He was the idol of my boyhood, and though I well 
know that my admiration is worth little, it has never varied ; 
in his case the feeling is towards the man as much as towards 
his works. Did we not possess a line from his pen, his life 
would stand as a true epic. I will not say I think him as 
strong in his modern politics as in some other points ; but I do 
not find my general estimate of his great and heroic whole 
affected in the slightest degree by this point of qualified mis- 
giving. If he is out of fashion with some parts of some classes, 
it is their misfortune, not his. He is above fluctuations of 
time, for his place is in the band of the immortals. The end of 
my letter shall be better worth your having than the beginning. 
A fortnight ago I visited Tennyson, and found him possessed 
with all the sentiments about Scott which your celebration is 
meant to foster.—W. E. GLADSTONE.” 

A Sensiste Rerort.—At the Anthropological section of the 
British Association, several members having vehemently as- 
serted the derivation of man from lower organisms through the 
monkey, Professor Macgregor said that ‘‘ if any person seriously 
believed he was so closely related to the lower animals, he was 
very likely to be right !” 

A Lone Trrat.—Some centuries ago there arose a dispute 
regarding a bearing in the coat of arms of the Rutland family, 
and the right of another great house to its adoption. On this 
trial Chaucer gave evidence. It lasted through one whole cen- 
tury and the latter part of the preceding and former part of the 
succeeding one. 


FEeRNERIES IN Lonpon.—Many London houses contain 
windows, principally upon landings, looking out upon nothing 
but bare walls and blank leads. Why not make a fernery? It 
is just the place. 
window, the bottom to be double and lined with zinc, to secure 
drainage and preserve the wood; the sides, for at all events 
half their height, should be made of wood, the remainder of 


ground or rough plate glass, with a top also of ground glass to’ 


open on hinges when required. In this case place a layer of 
stones and then peat earth or heath mould in lumps, with finer 
soil on the surface; and when you have arranged your rocks, 
which may be constructed of what is known as ‘‘ virgin cork ” 
—i.e., rough pieces of the bark of the cork tree with the moss 
left on them—place the ferns in the most suitable positions, 
and close the top, covering the whole over to exclude the light 
for twenty-four hours, by which time the plants will have re- 
covered from the effects of the shift. In the upper part of the 
case, where it would be difficult to keep the earth in position, 
shelves should be fitted on which to stand a fern growing in a 
pot, both pot and shelf being hidden by carrying up the imitation 
rock-work. —English Mechanic. 

A Gotprixcu Srxernc Marcu.—These matches are now of 
rare occurrence, and an announcement of one is hailed with 
some excitement. On this occasion it was amongst goldfinches 
only. The locale of the match was anything but aristocratic, 
and the large number of men present anything but refined in 
appearance. The hour named for the match was eight o’clock 
punctually in the evening. ‘he rooms were very full ; a table 
being placed in the centre, at which two judges, two scorers, 
and two watchers presided. Several men had brought their 
champions in their little cages, all carefully covered up. The 
merits of the different birds were freely and judiciously discussed 
amongst all parties ; but that which pleased us at once was the 
complete unanimity as to the necessary conditions of song the 
birds must attain to, to wina match. As might be expected 
amongst a large concourse of male persons only, there was much 
smoking, but at five minutes to eight the proprietor of the rooms 
announced the hour, and that all smoking must cease. Out 
went cigars and pipes, and the attendants were ordered to get 
the two first birds ready. The cages were uncovered, and at the 
sight of the strong lights, the birds shook themselves, plumed their 
feathers, and uttered their well-known sharp cry of ‘‘ Pitch it ! 
Pitch it!’’ At ten seconds to eight the cages were stated to be 
in readiness. At eight, ‘“‘Time!” was called by one of the 
judges, when the two cages were instantaneously hung upon the 


Make your case to occupy the whole of the’ 





wall at the places appointed. Extremest silence was observed 
by all present with one accord, and so continued for fifteen 
minutes, the space of time which is allowed for each pair of 
birds. Nothing could be more orderly or well-observed, the 
competition and the judging, of necessity, being public, and 
the scorers for each owner’s birds being narrowly observed 
by an opponent, so that it was next to impossible for the decision 
to be wrong or unsatisfactory. The vocabulary of the goldfinch 
song is somewhat intricate to catch, and the first two birds were 
different in style of song, although perfect in their necessary 
leads off and finishing upon the same quality note. One bird's 
song was of the so-called slamming description, and read thus— 
sipit, slam, slain, widdle, widdle, siwity ; whilst the other bird’s 
song, which was very powerful, read thus—-dussel chay, sippit 
widdle, widdle, slam, slam, widdle, chay. The two birds wens 
earnestly listened to, neither the judges nor the scorers requiring 
once to look up to the birds, the readings, as we have shown, 
together with a different quality of tone, distinguishing them so 
very definitely. At the expiration of fifteen minutes time was 
again called, and the scores were then counted over ; the latter 
bird had repeated his song clearly four score and three times, 
while the losing bird had been through his three score 
times. After this other birds were chosen and matched 
against the winner, and so on, until one was at length pro. 
claimed champion. The number of times the birds sang 
appeared more than was scored, but in no case was any but 
the clear running song placed to his credit, for the best of them 
will occasionally spoil their chances of winning the match by 
introducing other notes of chaftinch and linnet, which they will 
often acquire when young, and when singing too strongly 
and excitedly ; for upon these occasions the suddenness of un- 
covering their cages and bringing them into a strong light 
makes them evidently very excited.—Land and Water. 


ProTEcTION FOR LopGERs.—According to the new Act to 
protect the goods of lodgers against distresses for rent due to the 
superior landlord, a lodger, if a distress is levied, is to make a 
declaration that the immediate tenant has no property in the 
goods distrained. Annexed to the declaration is to be a correct 
inventory, and if the lodger shall subscribe the, declaration or 
inventory, knowing either of them to be untrue in any material 
particular, he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour. If after 
such declaration and inventory, and after the lodger has paid or 
tendered the rent, if any due, the superior landlord shall levy a 
distress, he shall be deemed guilty of an illegal distress, and the 
lodger may apply to a police-court for an order for the restoration 
of such goods, besides which, the superior landlord is to he 
liable to an action at the suit of the lodger, in which action the 
truth of the declaration and inventory may likewise be inquired 
into. The Act is not to extend to Scotland. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ Accounts, 1555.—In the churchwardens’ 
accounts, St. James, Garlick Hithe, in the city of London, we 
find these entries. 1555: Paid for rood, £4 13s. 4d. ; iron 
work for same, 2s. ; palms for Palm Sunday, 6d. ; palm cakes 
and flowers, 2d. ; setting up the sepulture, 4d. ; garlands and 
flowering herbes on St. James’s day, two years, 2s, 4d. 1558: 
Frankincense at Easter, 1d. ; water for the font on Whit- 
Sunday, 2d. ; garlands on Corpus Christi day, 10d. ; two dozen 
garlands (St. James’s day), 21d. In 1559 we have an entry 
of the receipt of £3 5s. 10d. ‘‘for a chally that was sold,” and 
in 1560, ‘84d. for old parchment out of the old map books.” 





SunpDAY, THE Lorp’s Day.—The same sun arises on this 
day (as on others), and enlightens it ; yet because that Sun of 
Righteousness arose upon it and gave a new life unto the world 
in it, and drew the strength of God’s moral precepts into it, 
therefore justly do we sing with the Psalmist, ‘‘ This is the day 
which the Lord hath made.” Now I forget the world, and, in 
a sort, myself; and deal with my wonted thoughts, as great 
men use, who, at some times of their privacy, forbid the access 
ofall visitors. Prayer, meditation, reading, hearing, preaching, 
singing, good conference, are the businesses of this day, which 
I dare not bestow on any work, or pleasure, but heavenly. | 
hate superstition on the one side, and looseness on the other; 
but I find it hard to offend in too much devotion, easy in pro- 
faneness. The whole week is sanctified by this day; and 
according to my care of this, is my blessing on the rest. 
show herein what I would do, and what I onght. I commit my 
desires to the imitation of the weak, my actions to the censures 
of the wise and holy ; my weaknesses to the pardon and redress 
of my merciful God.—Bishop Hall. 














